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PREACHED AT. 


 Biſtep-Suriford School F Bal. 


| N UM B. Xl. 29. | 
— 2 ould God that all the Lord s Pa 
were Prophets —— "Em 


-HAT Moſer, a tee of e in the hu- 
N manity of his diſpoſition, wiſhed to be the lot 
and circumſtance of the Lord's People, it has been in 
ſome meaſure, and-with ſome abatement of the . 
compliſhed; nen e 


_ thankfully to r and commemorate. For by | 


the Prophets of the old and new Teſtament, 


dicugh fromimtdyi yer wearaingt alin ee ene 
thoſe choſen Veſſels of God's Power, who were diſtin= 


guiſhed by immediate and extraordinary Impulſes from 


— and Greaed "EY the compendious method of 
| J np 


7 * 


6 ” * preached. at 


Illumination, to take a view of the Counſels of God , as 
they lay in the Scheme of Providence: They were 
ſometimes ſuch, as made uſe of the ordinary and ſtand- 
ing methods of improving the better part of their nature, 
by the nurture which was to be had in the Schools of 
the Prophets, and by the gradual proceſs of Education. It 
was there by acquainting themſelves with the order of 
Nature, that they were able to trace Appearances into 
their firft Cauſes, and ſo became qualified; as it were, to 
beſpeak their Effects and Conſequences: Or elſe by 
confidering the Years of ancient Times *, and what works 
bad been wrought of olg*, they could give an edge to 
their Sagacity, and in ſome meaſure be beforehand with 
Events: Or laſtiy (what was not the leaft or moſt 
inconſiderable Article of the Prophet's Commiſſion) | 
they were ſuch, as were enabled by the-courſe of a pro- 
per e e wall * God; mma oc 
HUS circumſianced as we are in in the ondary n me- 
hod e oC ny A Thoſe, whe 


% 


Fal. LXXVII g. XLII. 18. 

© Bfl aim vis of natura quaridam, quas tum | ack at 

| fare fignificationibus, tum aligus infrintiu inflatugue divine future 
- praenunciat, Cic, d Divin, I. 6. Nan Sefellit nes guidem nofirg Din 
vinatio, quam cum ſapientiſſimorum virorum monumentis atque fac. 
eetirplarimogue —— doBringe fluio, tam magny dien uſu, magnge 
ou ee pan Td. VI. Fam, 6. 

; 3 5 4 by 


Iv, 1. 


Biſhop-Stortford School Ta. 5 
boy their Liberality, Counſel or Authority ever ſet for- 


wards this good Work, have always been intitled to the 
Bleſſings of the wiſe and ſober part of Mankind; but 
"Thoſe alſo, who make the moſt fucceſsful advances in 

d Reverence —— the otipjnal 
8 Conſtitution, occafioned by Adam's treſ- 
paſs, contributed as much to weaken the powers of the 
8 as is to debauch the principles of 


——_ "nd tho expreſſion of the Hear on th 
other, which ſeem to re-eftablii 
tion, and ere melted to rotover the Gyrity and 


 perfetion of human Nature, have always had the pre- 


ference in the judgment of Mankind; not only as they 
are the firſt in order and neceſſity, but alſo the faireſt in 


their value and importance. Thus, for inſtance, to re- 
ſtore the ballance of Fortune, and to ſooth the diſtreſſes of 


— 1 TIO 
the laſt of Appetite 


all Syſtems of Morality, been eſteemed a Duty the love- 


lieſt in conſideration, and the happieſt in it's influence + 


And, ne nk, in political Conſtitutions, thoſe arts 
| ments of the human Mind, which bid 


' the faſt to riſe i 0 is original Standard, have been 
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1 4 Sermon preached 4. 


conſtantly able to riſe and fall, in proportion to the 
Wiſdom of the Inſtitution, and the Equity. of ins Ad- 


| miniſtration. =P 
II is no ſmall Credit to the 8 of hs 
Church of England, that the preſent Plan of Education, 
which i is extended to almoſt all conditions of Life indif- 
ferently, had fo great a ſhare in the Attention of It. 
Till that time, for a period of ſeveral Centuries, all the 
Learning of the World (and, God knows, that not very 
conſiderable) was huſbanded with thrift, and retaled - 
| in very moderate quantities : when 'the Mind of Man 
| was not able to ſeparate the Ideas of Clerk and Scholar : 
and thoſe rude Languages which were taught, and 
thoſe mean Sciences which were profeſſed Were never 
meant to reach beyond the Cloiſter. 80 effectually 
was the Key of Knowledge taken away : They entered 
not in n and them that were entering * they | 
hindered *, 

IF we examine the mans of our own n H ory; 
far the greateſt number of Schools for the Education 
of Youth, in this Kingdom, are owing to the pious 
care of Edward VI, who may be ſaid to have ſet for- 

Wards the Reformation; and of that great Princeſs, his 

— Succeſſor, who lived to. perfect it. It was about the 
ſixth Century, that the Roman Method of Diſcipline 

begun to decline, and then took it's final leave i in the | 


4 Lube xl. 52. 


9 duch 


Bi — Seba! TI 5 1 ; 9 


| Nudy of the Civil Law, in the Eaſt : when a Nation 


5 Teeth of a, Lin- ſcems for ſome time to have cut off | 


, and without number, and whoſe Teeth were the 


the very memory of Letters, and all the favourable 
means of improving the Taſte, or even the Underſtand- 


ing. And I always thought i it a great want of judgment. 
or at leaſt a great abuſe of leiſure, to inquire, in th 


dark Ages, as ſome of our Hiſtorians have done with no 


ſmall impatience, for the preciſe date of the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of public Schools, particularly that of our two 
Univerſities. Whether it was, that the Infancy of 
human Learning, like that uf other Conſtitutions, was 
more attentive to ſecuring its Settlement; than recording 
its Glory: Whether the contracted Genius of a barba- 
rous Age was but little ſollicitous about the Intereſt 
they were to have in the regards of Poſterity : Or laſtly, 
| Whether or no, the Records, if ſuch were left, wanted 
that Salt and Seaſoning, which was ſo neceflary for their 


Preſervation. However from the eighth or ninth Cen- 


tury (when Hiſtory began again to run clear, and we 
read of the foundation of Schools at Paris under 


Charlemaigne, and by his example in other parts of the 


Weſt) even to the very Dawn of the Reformation; the ö 


rable: as is plain from the Monuments which are left 
us of the Education of 9 himſeif, that "Og Fe- 
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method of Inſtruction was very rude and very deplo-- 


| TO 


triarch of 1 an Far flaw the! Cor ny ior 
and Deluge of the Old World, and lived to be the 
= er GE Founder of a New.” * £ : . e . Le 4 


UPON this. view „ thatefors * our r comparative 
happineſs with that of former Ages, give me 
leave in the fir/# place to lay before you ſome 

_ Obſervations upon the great advantage of a libe- 
ral and ingenuous | Education, and to conſider 
how greatly it ſtands connected with the Cauſe 

and Intereſts of Virtye : In the ſecond to point 
out, how much the Public is indebted to thoſe, 
who by great Aſſiduity and conſtant Applica- | 

tion are ſucceſsfully inſtrur ental in ſo good a 

Work: And h, to direct ſuch reflections 

to this Audience, as my preſent Subject aa 

1 „e moſt properly to have ſuggeſted, OE 


= A: THE 6 proſe Plan o#: Education 3 in all Bube 
AƷppearance, is the moſt likely method of leading the 
13 mind to the contemplation of moral Truth, and con- 
ducting us to the great Maſters of Reaſon, by bringing 
us into an early acquaintance with thoſe Authors, who 

_ write correctly and elegantly, And great care ought to 


be taken, that: as the Mind by degrees begins to l, | 
MY 


5 1 it ſhould be enen to ſuch Writers, as are 
likely to mend the Heart, at the fame time that they 
enlighten or relieve the Underſtanding. 'And accord- 
« ipgly the natural Elegance of thoſe two very conſider- 

able Languages, which contain all the treafures of the 

_ Heathen Wiſdom, and in many caſes. are confeſſedly 
very ſucceſsful i in explaining and illuſtrating the Chri- 

_ ſian, can never be introduced to our attention too 
early, or preſſed upon us too warmly. By what eraces 
we have left us of the Greek and Roman Education, it 
appears to me almoſt certain, that their School-Authors 


were chiefly, if not bolely, the Poets. And this perhaps 
is the reaſon, why in the older definitions of a Critic , 


before he was branched off from the Grammarian, and 
whilſt he made a part of that Profeſſion, the principal 
Ingredient was always a Skill or Adroitnefs in ex- 
plaining and amending the Poets. And indeed a great 
part of the Teacher's Art conſiſts in making thoſe things 
palatable, which the Circumſtances of our Nature have 
rendered neceſſary. T he Inattention of Youth muſt be 
fixed by beſpeaking an Intereſt in their Fancy, not in 
their e 0 has: its REY, as well as- 


"8 Fuftath. ad Homer. Had B. 8.48. Edit. Alex. Politi. int. 
ken. 4 Dionyfius Thrax in Granmatica. Therdyins Granmatienr in 
X. MISS. ad Diomſſu en * 25 t. c. 4 
| Prat 3 
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12 Sermon peel 42 


our Conſtitution. The Grape (to uſe the wits of of Try 


is ripening, while it is in the flower : the Spring of 
Youth, like that of Nature, is florid, not fruitful : and 
we reſerve the expectatior of Plenty for the eee 
Weeks of Harveſt, © 

IF we turn our eyes upon the Vicious and Profi- 
gate, the Diſturbers of public Peace, and the Invaders 


of private Property, how many Inſtances are owing to 
a neglected Education? For though much muſt be 


allowed for the malignancy of a bad Diſpoſition, yet 

Diſcipline, and Attention to uſeful Knowledge, will in 
great meaſure correct a Bad habit, and the want of it 
will corrupt a one, Juſt as it fares with Science: 


the Apprehenſion even of vulgar Truths is loſt to'thoſe J g 
who do not contribute their Application, and 152 5 5 


any thing is too hard for thoſe, who do. oy 


THE Inſtruction we have all of u us received, is ; not 


given, but lent us: | 
— kt feel animantim, 


en a great Poet, 


Et quaſi curſores, vitai lampade . *. 
And with the Lamp of Life it is the duty ts us all to 
convey the Lamp of Knowledge : to tell our Children, 
and let our Children tell their Children, and their Chil- 
dren another generation . Where the means of a re- 


XVII. 5: Jun. V. 2. * Lucret I. 77. Jui I. 3. 


Aan 


1 — aan np che ney 
vum ? And of thoſe who do, how precarious, how | 
telious is the wm dge, which comes. by trailing the 
| mpariſon of that which 
i med by Precept and N. And on the 
other hand, i if Philo 1 wm to 2 uſe- 
wretched is i 0 make an purchaſe at 
the\dnn.com; cif 605 amy Seater cd eee 
Fo want of ſuch proper Direction, how A 
honeſt Diſpoſition has been betrayed to Shame, and 
how many a noble Mind has lain uncultivated ? For 
herein ſurely lies the great difference between a dark 
enlightened Age. When a Race of Men abate in 


* plenty of happy and uſeful Productions, or in the 


rich ſhoots of Fancy and Imagination, a fair Obſerver 
will be willing to impute it, to a want of Culture, not 
a barrenneſs of Capacity. For to ſuppoſe that Nature 
could either become languid, and unequal to her own 
Executions, or elſe grudge the World the bleſſing of a 
diſtinguiſhed Genius, and break the Mould in which ſhe 
| uſed to caſt them: To imagine that there has been not 
only a great Revolution in the fate of Letters, of Arts and 
"nb Pal. XC. 12... HER: > ip 
x Hi cu 8 2 e, ug 58 b q e. 
5 Oulipe 3 Ju nuxc ich. & vag 27 H on adh, radra Wow. 
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fir hereafter, The ſucceſs of ſome. pens ene 


r 


1 = Henkion, while others are raiſed by long dedudtion 
=_ -. II. Tea u fr e, Ar Mnf-hllign . 
you ſome reflections upon the importance of that Cha- . 

racter, which is intruſted with the Conduct of Educa- 
tion : the great Duty he owes the Public, and the | ret 
Obligations which are reciprocally due to Him. 


7 


| Lend of Time, the Public have Wee their 19850 of 
_ Harveſt. He is forming thoſe Minds, where the out- 
ward Co munity and domeſtic Society, where public 
Peace and private Happineſs are greatly intereſted in 

the Cultivation,” It was well faid by Socrates, that he 
was of much greater concern to his Country by inſtruct- 
ing their Youth, than if he had directed his attention 
to the Affairs of Government. There is ſcarce a Cha- 
1 ben mo the Stage of Life, but takes its Colour and 

plection from the part it firſt appeared i in here. 


The next Scene we commonly ſhift into after a School 
Education, is, where the Modes of Government are 
£0 fiderably altered, and the Adminiſtration by Terror 
and Severity gives place to the milder Diſcipline of 
ſober Counſel and moderate Reproof. And now let 
thoſe, ho have not weighed this before, reflect but for 
a moment, how rare the Skill, how critical the Diſpen- | 
fation, ſo ſucceſsfully to have adminiſtered the Argu- | 
ments of Fear, that, when that Spring of Action is 
taken off, and the Mind is in ſome degree become its 
own Miſtreſs, it ſhall be cool and attentive to the voice 
of Perſuaſion. Have They reflected, that the Execu- 
tion of that ' Diſcipline, with which the Public has 
thought proper to intruſt them, is of all others the 


moſt nice and delicate? Are They all bleſſed with ſuch 
Honeſty of Heart, as to be able de affirm, dat the 


ll = 0 that « clearnl 6 of that 


Niraint and Terror can. never teach. Nay DIY 
the great inen as was well ob- 


| Impreſſions, and to lead us to a voluntary and rational 
nance of thoſe Duties, which the Vulgar and 

eee compelled to by the ſeverity or human 
Conſtitutions, The ruling Principles of Life muſt be 
inſinuated by Philoſophy, not inculcated by Fear. For 
what is Life but a great Syſtem of human Prudence, 
formed upon regular Principles, conducted by Ready 
Notions, and pointed to one uniform purpoſe : where 
Thoſe, who learn betimes to give a right direction to 


the motions of the Will, are the only People who are 


ſure of living hereafter as they would, and of eſcaping 
the ſhame-and diſcontent-of that man, who upon every 
ee a new * of IR * erte 
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do the diſcharę of thoſe; to whom they grudged oven 
| — nmon ee 
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i 4 Plutarch, in the Ef by mo lat cle, NT e de 
* agyugurires. And in his firſt Tract, concerning Edu 
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ceptoribus, e, fervitiorum. unde | 
guft. 42. is thus related by Oroftus VII. 3. Adeo ph Renee 7 4 


ronſecuta eff, ut Caeſar lani/tarum familias, omniſque peregrinos, ſer- 


vorum queque maximas cabiat, exceptis medics. at praeceptoribus, . 
trudi urbe prasceperit. This will beſt explain thoſe words of Lay 
V. 27. Mos erat Paliſcis æadem magiftro liberorum et comite uti. 
And though Comes or Paedagegus is not neceſſarily to. be. reſtrained 
to a ſetvile condition (Cmitem accipere. dehemus æum qui comitatur et 
ſeguatur, et, ut ait Labeo, ſiye liberum ſive ſervum — Inter Cor 
mites utigue et Pasdagegi erunt; I. 15; F. 16. D. de injuriis) yet that 
the ſtate of ern who. taught the Elements of 
$peech, was of the more abje& ſort, at beſt hut Libertine; is very 
certain from many Inſtances. That famous Text of, Maccianus bis 
been often quoted upon this oecaſion, 1 D. 4 en, Gait 
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the Memory of it is eee, ki 


Neighbourhood.” Bu 7 1 dads inderſto 0 ve . 
m 3 eee mee. enge! ano- | 
Gneify 


uſeful. wee upon your: - Lives 3 practice. 
we ſhould fay with the Prophet: Their Nobles | 
fent their little ones to the Water, but They a. 
came to the Pits, and found no Water : the mri 


i TAG dg 
THE Doctrine of 1 Love and. Ch 


From ATR Add 254 Abi Erud, 1 tn Sed VI. p. 127 © key 
& Fabrett. Inſcript. Cap. 5. pag 261. 362. And this was the ſtate 
under Severus. In prima pueritia literatores habuit Valerium Cordum, 
at L. Veturium, et Aurelium Philippum libertum patris. Lampridius in 
Severo init. Afterwards the Profeflion of Grammar Learning grew 
very creditable, and was diſtinguiſhed with ſeveral conſiderable 
Immunities. See Cod. Lib. XI. Tit. 18. et Lib. XII. Tit. 15. Yet 
there always ſeems to have been an exception for thoſe of the lower 
claſs, who were concerned in the elementary part of Education. 
Eos qui primis literis pueros inducunt, non habere vacationem D. Aa- 
gnus Antoninus referipfit. I. 11. D. de muneribus et honoribus. And 
conſonant to it is 1, 2. $.8. of the Title immediately following: 
Qui pueros primas literas decent, immunitatem a croulibus muneribus 
e ; Jem. XIV. 3. „ 
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an Lie d Underſtanding. The ieee din 
nary Combinations of Mankind, whether civil or acci- 
dental, thoſe ſeveral Modes and Expreſſions of Friend- 
' ſhip, or of that artificial Brotherhood, by which we 
provide for the neceſſities or the conveniences of one 
another, have, according to their nature and occaſions, 
- their Being and their Support i in our Paſſions, our Hu- 
- mours and our Intereſts, Fear points out the road to 
civil Eſtabliſhments and the more general Communi- 
ties: Traffic and an advance of Property, collects us 
into Combinations of Trade and ſmaller Syſtems of 
Commerce: Some Friendſhips are founded upon a real 
lkeneſs of Manners and Temper, and ſome upon a 


Aſſembly is of a very refined and very delicate Caft, 
It is not only to keep alive and refreſh that warm 
Union, which was rooted in your tender years, in the 
5 honeſty and ſimplicity of your Natures: but alſo to 
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